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Savvas Neocleous 


Greeks and Italians in Twelfth-Century Constantinople: 
Convivencia or Conflict?* 


In May 1082, the Byzantine Emperor Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118), 
who desperately needed an ally against the Normans, concluded a treaty 
with the maritime Republic of Venice. The most important of the con- 
cessions the Venetians received by the famous Chrysobull of 1082 was a 
quarter in Constantinople and the right to trade, free of the kommerkion and 
any other charge, in all parts of the Byzantine Empire.' After the Venetians 
were granted the Chrysobull of 1082, it was the Pisans’ turn, in 1111, to re- 
ceive a quarter in Constantinople as well as other trading rights in exchange 
for Pisan support for a Byzantine attack on the newly established crusader 
principality of Antioch.’ The third major Italian maritime republic, Genoa, 


* [am indebted to Professor David Jacoby of Hebrew University in Jerusalem, who read 
an earlier draft of this study and made several helpful comments and corrections. I take 
full responsibility for any remaining errors or shortcomings. 

This article is dedicated to my grandfather Lambros, and to the memory of my grand- 
mother Eirene. 

Urkunden zur älteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig, ed. by Gott- 
lieb Lukas Friedrich Tafel and Georg Martin Thomas, 3 vols (Vienna: K. K. Hof- und 
Staatsdruckerei, 1856-57), I, pp. 51-4. For a discussion of the Chrysobull, see Horatio F. 
Brown, ‘The Venetians and the Venetian Quarter in Constantinople to the Close of the 
Twelfth Century’, The Journal of Hellenic Studies 40 (1920), pp. 68-88, at pp. 70-2; 
Donald M. Nicol, Byzantium and Venice: a Study in Diplomatic and Cultural Relations 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), pp. 59-63; David Jacoby, ‘Italian Privi- 
leges and Trade in Byzantium before the Fourth Crusade: a Reconsideration’, Anuario de 
estudios medievales 24 (1994), pp. 349-69, at pp. 349-50; David Jacoby, “The Venetian 
Quarter of Constantinople from 1082 to 1261: Topographical Considerations’, in Novum 
Millennium. Studies on Byzantine History and Culture Dedicated to Paul Speck, ed. by 
Claudia Sode and Sarolta Takacs (Aldershot; Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2001), pp. 153- 
70, at pp. 154-56; Jonathan Harris, Byzantium and the Crusades (London: Hambledon 
Continuum, 2003), pp. 39-40; Thomas F. Madden, “The Chrysobull of Alexius I Comne- 
nus to the Venetians: the Date and the Debate’, Journal of Medieval History 28 (2002), 
pp. 23-41; and David Jacoby, ‘The Chrysobull of Alexius I Comnenus to the Venetians: 
the Date and the Debate’, Journal of Medieval History 28 (2002), pp. 199-204. 
Ralph-Johannes Lilie, Byzantium and the Crusader States, 1096-1204, trans. by J. C. 
Morris and Jean E. Ridings (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), pp. 87-91; Ralph-Johannes 
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had to wait much longer and it was only in 1155 when a treaty providing for 
a quarter in the Byzantine imperial capital and reduced customs-duty was 
signed between the Ligurian city and the Emperor Manuel Komnenos 
(1143-80) who needed support for the military operations initiated by the 
Byzantines in southern Italy? The privileges bestowed upon the maritime 
republics by the Byzantine rulers led to the settlement of Venetian, Pisan 
and Genoese merchants in twelfth-century Constantinople. The objective of 
this paper is to examine relations between Greeks and Italian settlers in the 
Byzantine imperial capital during the twelfth century up to the Latin con- 
quest of the city in April 1204, and determine whether, and to what extent, 
we can speak of convivencia between the two groups. 


Anti-Venetian Rhetoric 


In an oration addressed to the Emperor Manuel in 1174, Archbishop Eusta- 
thios of Thessaloniki decried Venice as “the Adriatic blister, the amphibious 


serpent, [and] the marsh frog”, and denounced the Venetians as “the pirati- 


cal, deceitful, and wretched nation of Adriatic". Around the same time, in 


his account of the events of 1171-72, the Byzantine imperial secretary and 
chronicler Ioannes Kinnamos condemned the Venetians as a “nation ... cor- 
rupt in character, coarse and rude ... because it is filled with sailors’ vulgar- 


ity"? Kinnamos claimed that the Venetians’ “immoderate enrichment”, re- 


Lilie, ‘The Crusades and Byzantium’, in The Crusades: Other Experiences, Alternate 
Perspectives. Selected Proceedings from the 32nd Annual CEMERS Conference, ed. by 
Khalil I. Semaan (Binghamton, NY: Global Academic, 2003), pp. 27-46, at p. 35; John 
K. Fotheringham, ‘Genoa and the Fourth Crusade’, English Historical Review 25 (1910), 
pp. 26-67, at p. 26; and Nicol, Byzantium and Venice, p. 83. 

Gerald W. Day, ‘Manuel and the Genoese: a Reappraisal of Byzantine Commercial Poli- 
cy in the Late Twelfth Century', Journal of Economic History 37 (1977), pp. 289—301, at 
pp. 291-92; Fotheringham, ‘Genoa and the Fourth Crusade’, p. 26; and Nicol, Byzantium 
and Venice, p. 94. Notwithstanding the privileges bestowed on the Pisans and Genoese, 
the Venetians still maintained the edge over their Italian competitors as they were the 
only ones enjoying a total exemption from both maritime dues and the kommerkion on 
all types of transactions. Jacoby, ‘Italian Privileges’, pp. 362 and 365. 

Eustathios of Thessaloniki, Opera Minora, ed. by Peter Wirth, Corpus fontium historiae 
Byzantinae 32 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2000), p. 211: fj "A8piavi] naupóňvě, ó 
Xépovópog Sic, 6 teApatitns Bárpoyoc ... TO metpatikóv ÉOvoc tò É 'Aópiáóoc, 10 
ÜnovAov, tò kaxópovAov. 

Ioannes Kinnamos, Epitome rerum ab Ioanne et Alexio Comnenis gestarum, ed. by Au- 
gustus Meineke, Corpus scriptorum historiae Byzantinae (Bonn: Impensis E. Weberi, 
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sulting from their exemption from maritime dues and the kommerkion, had 
"elevated them to arrogance”, so that by 1119 they had treated contemptu- 
ously not only commoners but also nobles among the Byzantine. As 
Kinnamos alleges, it was this behaviour that led the Byzantine Emperor 
John II (1118-43) to deny the request of the Venetian embassy of 1119 to 
renew the charter issued to the Venetians in 1082 by Alexios.’ When John 
finally signed a chrysobull in 1126 confirming all the erstwhile trading priv- 
ileges of the Venetians, he “raised them to still more arrogance and vanity”.® 
In their “presumption” and “madness”, the Venetians “therefore ... inflicted 
blows on many of the well-born who were related to the emperor by blood, 
and generally insulted them bitterly”, again according to Kinnamos.? 
Eustathios’s and Kinnamos’s perceptions of the Venetians were unques- 
tionably informed by the deterioration of political relations between Byzan- 
tium and Venice in the period 1167-72.'° The peak of the tension was 








1836), p. 280: ott 8£ tò ÉOvoc TjOet pév SrepOopdc, Papodoyov cizep xt koi &veAeb0epov, 
Gite xai dneipoKaAiag peotòv vavukijc; and John Kinnamos, Deeds of John and Manuel 
Comnenus, trans. by Charles M. Brand (New York: Columbia University Press, 1976), 
p. 210. 

Kinnamos, Epitome, pp. 280-81; and Kinnamos, Deeds, p. 210. 

Ibid. On the conflict between John II and Venice, see Thomas Devaney, ‘“Like an Ember 
Buried in Ashes": The Byzantine-Venetian Conflict of 1119-1126’, in Crusades: Medi- 
eval Worlds in Conflict, ed. by Thomas F. Madden, James L. Naus and Vincent Ryan 
(Farnham: Ashgate, 2010), pp. 127-47, at pp. 133-34 and 147. In fact, in 1119, when the 
Norman threat that might have demanded naval assistance from Venice abated, John II 
determined to withdraw Venetian privileges. 

Kinnamos, Epitome, p.281: uüAXov é&ijpev dAaCoveiag kai tópov; and Kinnamos, 
Deeds, p. 210. 

Ibid.: «06e yap katophoðv 8650ca sig ånóvorav ékpépeoðat olócv. 60v Kai t0AAoic 
tov ed yeyovórov Pacthei te kað’ aipa npocnkóvrov zAmyüg te énéOsvro kai GAAOS 
mukpotata èr’ adtods bBpioav. 

Relations between the Republic of Venice and Byzantium began to show signs of strain 
in the late 1160s. The main reason seems to have been Venice's standing in the way of 
Manuel’s plans for the annexation of Dalmatia and Croatia. See Nicol, Byzantium and 
Venice, pp. 95-96; and Michael Angold, The Byzantine Empire, 1025—1204: a Political 
History, 2nd edn (New York: Longman, 1997), p. 231. In December 1167, Manuel sent 
an embassy to Venice asking for the “customary help for the protection of the empire” 
(Tunc Emanuel tres legatos cum tribus galeis mittens Ducem requirit ut solitum sub- 
sidium pro Imperii tutela mittere velit): sce Andrea Dandolo, Chronicon, ed. by Ludo- 
vico Antonio Muratori, Rerum italicarum scriptores 12 (Milan, 1728), p. 249. Not only 
did the doge refuse on the grounds that he wished to preserve a peace agreement with 
Sicily, but a few days later he undertook a policy aimed at bringing about a rapproche- 
ment with Hungary, Venice's long-standing arch-rival for the control of Dalmatia and 
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reached on 12 March 1171, when Manuel ordered the arrest and incarcera- 
tion of all the Venetians present in the Byzantine Empire and the confisca- 
tion of their property. According to the Historia ducum Veneticorum, about 
10,000 Venetians were arrested in Constantinople alone. Venice was not 
slow in reacting to Manuel’s actions. Six months after the arrest of the Ve- 
netians in the Byzantine Empire, an armada aimed at wreaking vengeance 
on the Byzantines sailed from Venice under the command of the doge him- 
self. Although the Venetian campaign was unsuccessful, a state of war be- 
tween Venice and Byzantium continued to exist for another decade: indeed, 
in a treaty concluded between Venice and Pisa in 1180, the Venetians re- 
ferred to their ongoing ‘war’ with the Byzantine Empire." It is therefore no 
wonder that the Venetians and Venice were pilloried by Eustathios and 
Kinnamos, both Byzantine literati writing in the immediate aftermath of the 
collapse of Byzantine-Venetian relations which led to war between the two 
powers. 

The views of another prominent member of the Byzantine intelligentsia, 
Niketas Choniates, are consonant with those of Eustathios and Kinnamos. 
Even though Choniates completed and revised his work at the turn of the 
thirteenth century. In his narrative of the events of 1171-72, Choniates re- 
cords that the Venetians 


are vagabonds like the Phoenicians and cunning of mind (kati oivia 
dyOptat, navodpyo1 tò ọpóvyua). [...] Having amassed great wealth [in the 
Byzantine Empire] they pursued presumption and effrontery (ob0dSe1év te 


Croatia: Brown, ‘Venetian Quarter’, p. 84; Nicol, Byzantium and Venice, p. 96. This di- 
rect affront to the Byzantine ruler could not go unpunished. Unfortunately for the Vene- 
tian traders in the Byzantine Empire, they paid the price for the misdeeds of their home 
city. 

... fere decem milia Venetorum: Historia ducum Veneticorum: ed. by Heinrich Simons- 
feld, MGH SS, 14 (Hannover: Impensis Bibliopolii Hahniani, 1883), pp. 72-89, at p. 78. 
Kinnamos, Epitome, pp. 282-85; Kinnamos, Deeds, pp. 211—13; Historia ducum Veneti- 
corum, p. 78; Documenti sulle relazioni delle città toscane coll'Oriente cristiano e coi 
Turchi fino all'anno MDXXXI, ed. by Giuseppe Müller (Florence: M. Cellinie, 1879), 
p. 116; Nicol, Byzantium and Venice, pp. 95-100; Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 231; 
Brown, ‘Venetian Quarter’, pp. 84-6; Day, ‘Manuel and the Genoese’, pp. 294-95; and 
Thomas F. Madden, ‘Venice’s Hostage Crisis: Diplomatic Efforts to Secure Peace with 
Byzantium between 1171 and 1184’, in Medieval and Renaissance Venice, ed. by Ellen 
E. Kittell and Thomas F. Madden (Urbana, IL: University of Illinois Press, 1999), 
pp. 96-108, at pp. 96 and 102. 
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kai dvaidev ueceótoxov), so that not only did they behave with hostility 
to the Romans but they also ignored imperial threats and commands." 


The alleged contemptuous behaviour and insults to Greeks on the part of 
Venetians in Constantinople mentioned by Kinnamos and after him Choni- 
ates may well have a basis in fact, even though it is unlikely that more than 
a minor proportion of the number of Venetian settlers in twelfth-century 
Constantinople were responsible for such actions. The highlighting of the 
purported misbehaviour of the Venetians in the Byzantine Empire by Choni- 
ates and particularly Kinnamos in the context of their description of the 
events of 1171—72 serves to justify Manucl's high-handed action in arrest- 
ing and imprisoning all Venetians throughout his empire for the ostensible 
reason that a number of them in Constantinople attacked the Genoese 
quarter. 


Friendships and Intermarriage between Greeks and Italians 


While, at first glance, the Byzantine intellectuals’ perceptions of the Vene- 
tians are negative —their point of view being influenced by the events of 
1167-72—, a close examination of Choniates's text reveals a gap between 
theory and reality. The Constantinopolitan educated elite could denounce 
the Venetians in its writings, but in reality seems to have been on perfectly 
civil, indeed friendly, terms with Venetian settlers in Constantinople. Fol- 
lowing the Latin conquest of Constantinople on 12-13 April 1204, a Vene- 
tian merchant, at the risk of his own life, provided protection to Choniates 
and ‘many’ of his ‘close friends’ and their families, who had flocked to the 
house of the Byzantine historian. As Choniates himself informs us, this 
Venetian was a ‘close friend’ (covrjünc) of his.” The historian had helped 
the Venetian and his family by offering them refuge in his house when they 
had sought sanctuary there sometime during the events of 1203 and 1204. 





Niketas Choniates, Historia, ed. by Jan Louis van Dieten, Corpus fontium historiae By- 
zantinae 11 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1975), p. 171; and Niketas Choniates, O City of 
Byzantium: Annals of Niketas Choniates, trans. by Harry J. Magoulias (Detroit: Wayne 
State University Press, 1984), p. 97. 

Choniates, Historia, pp. 587-88; Choniates, City of Byzantium, p. 323. 

Choniates, Historia, p. 588. 

Ibid.: cuvéccioc ... komSis GEtobpEevog Kai tig Eg TO COLA ücooAs(ac kopubf] petéyov 
toic odow dpa Kai yovout ... PONV pèv olkórpiflóc te Kai mpdc@vyoc, 
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One can well imagine the difficult situation in which the Venetian settlers in 
Constantinople found themselves when the Venetian crusaders attacked the 
Byzantine capital in July 1203 and again in April 1204, but also more con- 
tinuously during the ongoing menacing presence of the Venetian war fleet 
outside Constantinople from June 1203 to April 1204. After the fall of the 
Byzantine capital, the Venetian merchant repaid Choniates for his help: 


Putting on his armour and transforming himself from merchant to soldier, 
he [the Venetian] pretended to be a companion in arms [of the Venetian 
crusaders] and, speaking to them in their own barbaric tongue, claimed that 
he had occupied the dwelling [of Choniates] first. Thus he beat off the 
despoilers to a man." 


Eventually, unable to offer more resistance to the crusaders, especially the 
Franks, the Venetian advised Choniates and his friends that they depart; he 
took them to another house where, as it should be emphasised, Venetian 
“acquaintances” of theirs resided (é¢ GAAnV oixíav Hynoupévov, 1vootobc 
fiiv Bevetixovg tpégovoay).'® Choniates and his family eventually escaped 
from Constantinople on 17 April 1204. 


The Constantinopolitan elite’s friendly relations with Italian settlers in 


the imperial capital do not seem to have been confined only to Venetians, 
nor were the years 1203-04 the first time when Italians had sought refuge in 
the houses of the Constantinopolitan elite. According to Choniates, during 
the 1182 massacre of Pisans and Genoese in Constantinople, a number of 
the persecuted Italians flowed towards the houses of the Byzantine nobles 
seeking asylum." Taken together, these passages from Choniates suggest 
that acquaintanceships and even close friendships had developed between 
members of the elite of Constantinople and Italian merchants residing in the 
imperial capital. These friendships must have been the result of business 
partnerships, mixed marriages, or both.” 
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Choniates, Historia, p. 588; Choniates, City of Byzantium, p. 323. 

Ibid. 

Choniates, Historia, p. 251: npocpvévtec oikorg ùnepnoávois; and Choniates, City of By- 
zantium, p. 141. 

David Jacoby, ‘The Byzantine Outsider in Trade (c. 900-c. 1350)’, in Strangers to Them- 
selves: The Byzantine Outsider, Papers from the Thirty-Second Spring Symposium of 
Byzantine Studies, University of Sussex, Brighton, March 1998, ed. by Dion C. Smythe 
(Aldershot: Variorum, 2000), pp. 129-47, at p. 137. 
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Intermarriages with Italian settlers were not uncommon both among 


members of the Constantinopolitan elite as well as for Byzantine merchants 
and wholesale traders, who conducted business with the Italians." Kinna- 
mos relates that during Manuel's reign, and more specifically before the 
events of March 1171, Venetian men used to “take for themselves Roman 
[ie. Byzantine] wives and reside in their houses and, like other Romans, 
dwell outside the residential area [i.e. the quarter] granted them by the em- 
peror”.” This information is substantiated by the historian of the Latin East, 
William of Tyre. Referring to the 1182 massacre, William records that the 
Byzantines “had given [the Pisan and Genoese settlers in Constantinople] 
their daughters, nieces, and sisters as wives, and ... by long living together, 
had become their friends”. The anonymous author who translated Wil- 
liam's work into Old French at some point between the early 1190s and the 
early 1230s" added that such a “great intimacy and great friendship" had 
grown up between Greeks and Latins in Constantinople that "it appeared as 
if they were one people of one land".? Choniates, following Eustathios of 
Thessaloniki, ascribes the Norman capture and sack of Thessaloniki in 1185 
to the hatred that the ‘Roman-hater’ Latins felt for the Greeks," and even 
proceeds to state that between Latins and Greeks “the greatest gulf of dis- 
agreement has been fixed, and we are separated in opinion and diametrically 
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Ibid., pp. 139 and 140. 

Kinnamos, Epitome, pp. 281-82: ... éri tàv Mavovr]. Bacuéoc xpóvov, yovanki te 
‘Popoiag aotobc cuvoikíGovrec Kai oikiog toig atv, donep oi Akor ‘Popaior Ea 
tijg èk Daou.éog Sedopévng adtoicg dvactpe~optevor Outpipfjc; Kinnamos, Deeds, pp. 
210-11. 

Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, ed. by Robert Burchard Constantijn Huygens, Corpus 
Christianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis 63-63A (Turnhout: Brepols, 1986), 63A, 
p. 1024: ... quibus tamen filias suas, neptes quoque et sorores uxores dederant et diutino 
convictu sibi reddiderant familiares; William of Tyre, A History of Deeds Done Beyond 
the Sea, trans. by Emily Atwater Babcock and August Charles Krey, 2 vols (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943), II, p. 464. 

Peter Edbury, ‘The French Translation of William of Tyre's Historia: the Manuscript 
Tradition’, Crusades 6 (2007), pp. 69—105, at p. 69. 

Guillaume de Tyr et ses continuateurs: texte francais du XIIIe siècle, ed. by Paulin Paris, 
2 vols (Paris: Firmin Didot, 1879-80), II, p. 427: ... il [li Grieu] avoient fet mariages aus 
Latins de leur filles et de leur sereurs, et si avoient eues granz privetez et granz acoin- 
tances à eus qu'il sembloit que ce fust uns pueples d'une terre. 

Choniates, Historia, p. 301; Choniates, City of Byzantium, p. 167. See also Eustathios of 
Thessaloniki, The Capture of Thessaloniki, trans. by John R. Melville Jones, Byzantina 
Australiensia 8 (Canberra: Australian Association for Byzantine Studies, 1988), pp. 128— 
29. 
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removed”.”’ However, no doubt having in mind the Italian settlers in Con- 
stantinople, Choniates concedes that the Greeks and the Latins, although 
being separated in mind (xoig yv@po1g Govvageic), are nevertheless bound 
physically (opt ovvartópeða) and frequently share the same dwelling 
(uv abtiy moAAükig rìnpovueða oïknow),” a possible allusion to the 
intermarriages between Greeks and Italians. 

While a number of Venetians resided outside the Venetian quarter, a 
number of Greeks also lived in it. As expected, when the quarter was estab- 
lished in 1082, Greeks already resided there.” Greeks, however, seem to 
have continued living in the quarter during the twelfth century. Evidence 
testifies to the fact that they leased plots and houses there at least in the de- 
cades preceding the Latin conquest of Constantinople." Similarly, a number 
of Greeks are recorded residing in the Pisan quarter in the last decades be- 
fore 1204, while some Pisans resided outside their quarter." The cohabita- 
tion between Greeks and Italians inside and outside the Italian quarters, as 
well as the intermarriages between them, attests to the fact that the Italians 
were not ghettoised and marginalised communities in Constantinople. Far 
from simply tolerating each other, Greeks and Italians often lived together. 

Friendships and intermarriages between Greeks and Latins in twelfth- 
century Constantinople have received little or no attention by scholarship. 
On the contrary, modern historians have preferred to pay attention to the flip 
side, namely acts of violence by the Greeks against the Italians. Two rea- 
sons account for this emphasis: first, a misguided attempt on the part of 
several scholars to explain the outcome of the Fourth Crusade;? and second, 





7 Choniates, Historia, p. 301; Choniates, City of Byzantium, p. 167. 


?' Ibid. 

? Urkunden zur älteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig, p. 52: ... 
ergasteria ... cum solariis suis ... in quibus Venetici permanent et Greci sicut ergasteriis. 

9 David Jacoby, ‘The Greeks of Constantinople under Latin Rule: 1204-1261’, in The 
Fourth Crusade: Event, Aftermath, and Perceptions. Papers from the Sixth Conference of 
the Society for the Study of the Crusades and the Latin East, Istanbul, Turkey, 25-29 
August, 2004, ed. by Thomas F. Madden (Aldershot; Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2008), 
pp. 53-73, at pp. 67—69. 

3! Ibid., p. 70; Jacoby, "The Byzantine Outsider’, p. 136. 

32 The events from the second half of 1201, when Prince Alexios escaped to the West, to 
February 1204, when he was murdered by Alexios V, were in themselves of sufficient 
gravity to induce the crusaders to conquer Constantinople. See especially Savvas Neo- 
cleous, ‘Financial, Chivalric, or Religious? The Motives of the Fourth Crusaders Recon- 
sidered’, Journal of Medieval History 38 (2012), pp. 183-206; and Thomas F. Madden, 
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there tends to be a relative plethora of written accounts of episodes of con- 
flict compared to the paucity of records of life during peacetime —under- 
standably, this arises from the fact that contemporaries are far more likely to 
record the former over the latter. 


The ‘Latin Massacre of 1182’ 


The single act of violence against the Italians in Constantinople which has 
attracted most scholarly attention is the much-heralded ‘Latin massacre of 
1182’. In the spring of 1182 Andronikos Komnenos (1183-85), a cousin of 
the late Emperor Manuel who had received the governorship of most of 
Paphlagonia, advanced upon Constantinople on the pretext of protecting the 
interests of the twelve-year-old Emperor Alexios II (1180-83), Manuel's 
son and successor, against the dominance of the Protosebastos Alexios, the 
effective ruler of the Byzantine Empire after 1180. During Andronikos's 
seizure of power, the Genoese and Pisan residents of the imperial capital 
were massacred.? The 1182 massacre has been variously described as 


"something that the West could not forgive", *a landmark in the develop- 


ing hostility of East and West",? an event that “made a great impression in 
the West” and after which “there seemed little chance of any reconciliation 
between Byzantium and the West".?? 

A careful examination of the primary sources of the period attests to the 
fact that the pogrom of 1182 briefly made a considerable impression in the 
Latin East, where a number of Pisan and Genoese survivors fled, and 


whence the most detailed account of the massacre comes, written less than 





*Vows and Contracts in the Fourth Crusade: The Treaty of Zara and the Attack on Con- 
stantinople in 1204’, International History Review 15 (1993), pp. 441-68. 
55 Charles M. Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, 1180-1204 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1968), pp. 38-43; and Angold, Byzantine Empire, pp. 296-97. For a 
forceful argument against the traditional view that Andronikos's coup was ‘anti-Latin’, 
see Harris, Byzantium and the Crusades, pp. 111-20. 
Steven Runciman, The Eastern Schism: a Study of the Papacy and the Eastern Churches 
during the XIth and XIIth Centuries (Oxford: Panther History, 1955), p. 131. 
Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, p. 41. 
Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 319. See also Harris, Byzantium and the Crusades, pp. 120 
and 125. Harris goes as far as to advocate that "the patient work of Manuel I over thirty 
years was undone in a day ... In the long term, the episode was a disaster for Byzantine 
relations with Western Europe, the Papacy and the crusader states ... in 1182, Andronikos 
had effectively destroyed the empire's standing in the West". 
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two years after the event," yet it evidently made little impact on the Latin 
West. Among the Italian annals, only those of Pisa mention it, however 
without much detail.” Intriguingly, the Annali Genovesi make no reference 
to it. Interestingly, Andronikos’s reign of terror against his own subjects 
seems to have made a greater impression on the West —as it received a 
wider press— than the attack on the Italians ever did.” Significantly, two 
decades after it happened, if not earlier, the Latin pogrom had been erased 
even from the historical memory of the Latins of Constantinople. In his eye- 
witness account of the Fourth Crusade, the French knight and chronicler 
Robert de Clari constantly decries Andronikos as ‘traitor (traitres, trai- 
teur) ,"' and condemns him for his usurpation of the imperial throne and his 
reign of terror against his subjects." Clari also describes in much detail the 
events which, according to his information, led to the accession Isaak II 
(1185-95, 1203-04) to the throne of Constantinople and Andronikos’s 
arrest and delivery to the Constantinopolitan lynch-mob for gruesome death 
by torture. The fact that Clari, whose source of information were the 
Frankish residents of Constantinople, makes no reference to the 1182 mas- 
sacre demonstrates that the event had vanished from the collective memory 
of the Latins of Constantinople." Moreover, the pogrom had also dis- 


? Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, 63A, pp. 1022-25; and William of Tyre, Deeds, II, 

pp. 464-67. William of Tyre's Historia breaks off with the year 1184, which gives a 
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For a thorough analysis, see Savvas Neocleous, ‘Tyrannus Grecorum: the Image and 

Legend of Andronikos I Komnenos in Latin Historiography', Medioevo Greco 12 (2012), 
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3 Bernardo Maragone, Annales pisani, ed. by Michele Lupo Gentile, Rerum italicarum 

scriptores 6.2, 2nd edn (Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1936), p. 73. Salem continued the chro- 

nicle of his father Bernardo who ceased writing in 1175. Their complete work, which is 

preserved only in a seventeenth-century Italian translation, stops in the year 1183. On the 

Annals of Pisa and Maragone, see Peter Classen, 'Res gestae, Universal History, Apo- 
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tury, ed. by Robert L. Benson, Giles Constable, and Carol D. Lanham (Cambridge, MA: 

Harvard University Press, 1982), pp. 387-417, at pp. 395-96. 
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appeared from the historical memory of Outremer by the early 1190s, as 
testified by the several Western chroniclers who received their information 
on Andronikos’s rise to power, reign and death during the Third Crusade in 
the Holy Land, either because they themselves participated in the expedition 
or through other participants. The growing consciousness of Andronikos’s 
reign of terror and gruesome death eventually overshadowed the memory of 
the massacre of the Pisans and Genoese that accompanied his seizure of 
power." 

The negligible press that the so-called Latin massacre received in the 
West and its quick disappearance from the collective memory of the Latins 
of Constantinople and Outremer suggest that it was not as significant in 
terms of human casualties as often supposed. Since the whole population of 
Constantinople was no more than 200,000 people, the number of 60,000 
Italians that Eustathios claimed lived in the city in 1182 appears to be 
heavily inflated and must amount to at least more than ten times their actual 
figure. After all, Eustathios shared this tendency to exaggerate numbers with 
nearly all of his contemporary chroniclers." If the Muslim chronicler Ibn al- 





75 Ibid., pp. 207-39, 241, 279-80 and 283. 

“© Although modern estimates of the population of Constantinople range from 100,000 to 
1,000,000, the figure of no more than 200,000 inhabitants is the most reliable. See Josiah 
Cox Russell, Late Ancient and Medieval Populations (Philadelphia, PA: American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1958), p. 99; Ewald Kislinger, ‘Pane e demografia: l'approvvigiona- 
mento di Costantinopoli’, in Nel nome del pane: Atti del convegno, Bolzano 3-6 giugno 
1993, ed. by Oddone Longo and Paolo Scarpi (Bolzano: Servizio Studio della regione 
Trentino-Alto Adige, 1995), pp. 279-93; Johannes Koder, ‘Maritime Trade and the Food 
Supply for Constantinople in the Middle Ages’, in Travel in the Byzantine World: Papers 
from the Thirty-Fourth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Birmingham, April 2000, 
ed. by Ruth Macrides (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2002), pp. 109—24, at p. 110. 

Eustathios of Thessaloniki, Capture, p. 34. The Genoese chronicle of Caffaro, which is 
much more accurate in figures than Eustathios's account, records that 1,000 Pisan and 
300 Genoese lived in Constantinople in 1162. Cafari et Continuatorum Annales lanu- 
enses, ed. by Georg Heinrich Pertz, MGH SS 18 (Hannover: Impensis Bibliopolii Hahni- 
ani, 1863), pp. 1-356, at p. 33. Since 1,000 Pisans lived in Constantinople in 1162, that 
is, half a century after they established themselves there, it is hardly possible that their 
number increased more than a maximum of three times in the following two decades, 
despite the void left by the Venetians in the imperial capital after the events of 1171. In 
1162, the Genoese quarter was attacked and destroyed by the Pisans, with the assistance 
of a crowd of Venetians and Greeks, and the Genoese returned to Constantinople only in 
1170. Cafari et Continuatorum Annales lanuenses, p. 33. Sec also Day, ‘Manuel and the 
Genoese', pp. 292-94; Fotheringham, *Genoa and the Fourth Crusade', p. 26; Nicol, 
Byzantium and Venice, p. 96; and Jacoby, ‘Italian Privileges’, pp. 360-61. Therefore, the 
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Athir is to be believed, the presence of the Italians in Constantinople was 
not even noticeable; therefore, their number must have been relatively 
small, What is more, only a small part of the Italian settlers were massacred. 
A close examination of William of Tyre’s detailed account of the pogrom 
favours this conclusion. The historian of the Latin East concedes that the 
Italians in the Byzantine capital had been informed by certain people —pre- 
sumably Greek friends— of the impending attack on them and fled the city. 
The ones killed were the elderly and infirm, who were unable to take flight, 
a number of women and children, and those few unwilling to abandon their 
houses. Latin monks and priests who stayed behind were also among the 
victims." 

From the standpoint of William of Tyre, notorious for his anti-Greek 
bias, the 1182 attack on the Italians was an attack by all Byzantines on all 
Latins. According to this historian, the motivation behind this atrocity was 
purely Byzantine hatred of the Latins. As he records, the Greek nobles 
(nobiles) as well as the rest of the citizens 


conceived an insatiable hatred (odium insaciabile) toward us ... and were 
ever seeking an opportunity ... to destroy utterly the hated race of the Latins 
(invisum Latinorum populum) ... that in this way they might satisfy their 
inexorable animosity (odium inexorabile).' 


While William admits that the 1182 massacre was the work of Andronikos's 
“innumerable troops of barbarian nations", aided by the mob of Constan- 





Genoese had been living in Constantinople for only twelve years in 1182, and their 
number must have been even smaller than that of the Pisans, It is significant to note that 
even the Venetian settlers, who had been living in Constantinople continuously since 
1082 and enjoyed more privileges than either Pisans or Genoese, were less than 10,000 in 
1171 —the number of 10,000 Venetians arrested in Constantinople in 1171 included both 
settlers as well as visiting merchants. 

55 Ibn al-Athir, The Chronicle of Ibn al-Athir for the Crusading Period from al-Kamil fil-ta 
rich, trans. D. S. Richards, 3 vols (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2006-08), III, p. 76. 

? Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, 63A, pp. 1023-24; and William of Tyre, Deeds, IL, 
pp. 464-65. 

50 Savvas Neocleous, ‘Imaging the Byzantines: Latin Perceptions, Representations, and 
Memory (c. 1095-c. 1230)’, unpublished doctoral thesis, Trinity College Dublin, 2009, 
especially pp. 100-02. 

5 Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, 63A, p. 1021; and William of Tyre, Deeds, II, pp. 461-62. 
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ünople," he nevertheless seems to have also considered the Byzantine 
nobles blameworthy because they had supported Andronikos’s coup d'état. 
Note that the historian contradicts himself by allowing, later in his work, 
that the reason for the Greek nobility's support for Andronikos was its 
resentment towards the Protosebastos Alexios's monopoly of power.” 

Following William of Tyre, a number of modern historians tend to see 
the 1182 massacre as a testimony to Byzantine hatred towards the Latins. 
Brand argued that in 1182 “all Italian merchants must have realised the 
depth of hatred which the Byzantines felt for them"? More recently, 
Madden referred to “growing hatred that Byzantines aimed at Latin resid- 
ents in Constantinople".? Such sweeping generalisations, however, ignore 
the fact that not only did the Byzantine elite denounce the pogrom but also 
sheltered persecuted Italians. It is also highly unlikely that the Constan- 
tinopolitan merchants and wholesale traders, associated with the Italians by 
business and even marriage ties, participated in the massacre. 

In reality the 1182 massacre was the work of Andronikos's troops, con- 
sisting largely of Paphlagonians, and the mob of Constantinople.” The Con- 
stantinopolitan populace's deep antipathy towards the Italian settlers has 
been pointed out by modern historians as the single most important factor 
for the mob's actions.” This popular hostility has been occasionally attribut- 
ed to the Italians’ wealth and privileged status regarding the kommerkion 
and other dues, the intense competition from Italian traders that the Greek 
retailers faced, the religious differences between Greeks and Latins, and 


5 Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, 63A, pp. 1022-23; and William of Tyre, Deeds, II, pp. 
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55 Madden, ‘Chrysobull of Alexius I’, p. 24. 

= Jacoby, ‘The Byzantine Outsider’, pp. 139-40. 

Eustathios of Thessaloniki, Capture, pp. 32-35; Choniates, Historia, pp. 245, 250-51 
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“xenophobia [which] was directed specifically against the Latins”.’ We 
should agree that popular resentment doubtless played a part in the attack. 
The propensity of the Constantinopolitan mob to plunder was, however, an- 
other important contributory factor, Troops and mob were ever inclined to 
commit plunder in Constantinople during or immediately after a political 
upheaval. In 1185, during the events of Andronikos’s overthrow and Isaak’s 
accession to the imperial throne, the Constantinopolitan mob pillaged the 
imperial palace, and even the churches and chapels within the palace area 
were looted.” In 1187, following the suppression of Alexios Branas’s coup 
against Isaak, the Latin troops that had crushed the revolt together with the 
Constantinopolitan mob attacked property in the environs of the imperial 
capital. Monasteries and houses were plundered.°' The mob, which relished 
any opportunity to pillage, consisted mainly of people from the lower strata 
of society: workers, the poor, and certainly all kind of criminals, Naturally, 
there need be nothing here to surprise us. Being a large metropolis, the By- 
zantine capital had high levels of criminality. Odo of Deuil, who was in 
Constantinople in 1147, recorded that “murders and robberies and other 
crimes” were committed in the city, which had “almost as many thieves as 
poor men". Indeed, Eustathios of Thessaloniki identifies those “who had a 
taste for disorderly activities" (t@v vota vewtepitesOar pirobvtav)™ as 
the perpetrators of the 1182 massacre, while Choniates’s account suggests 
that “those who desired to plunder” (xoig Povdopévoig mpovopevpa)” 
played a leading part in the pogrom. Similarly, William of Tyre’s narrative 
attests to the involvement of “muggers and murderers” (grassatores et sica- 
rios) in the attack. Greek retailers in Constantinople, exposed to Italian 


5 Harris, Byzantium and the Crusades, pp. 113-16; Madden, *Chrysobull of Alexius I’, 
p. 24; Angold, Church and Society, p. 514; and Jacoby, ‘The Byzantine Outsider’, 
pp. 139 and 142. 

9? Choniates, Historia, p. 347; and Choniates, City of Byzantium, p. 191. See also Brand, 

Byzantium Confronts the West, pp. 39-40. 

Choniates, Historia, p. 391; and Choniates, City of Byzantium, p. 215. See also Brand, 
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& Odo of Deuil, De profectione Ludovici VII in orientem, ed. and trans. by Virginia Gin- 
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competition, may have joined the attacking mob,” although this cannot be 
stated with certainty. 

The above factors alone, however, do not explain the 1182 massacre. 
The overriding factor in the attack has been disregarded by modern his- 
torians, namely Andronikos’s propaganda campaign galvanising the Con- 
stantinopolitans against the Latins. During his coup d’état, Andronikos had 
encamped on the Asiatic shores of the Bosporus. The Protosebastos Alexios 
used the imperial fleet to block the Bosporus, thus preventing the tranship- 
ment of Andronikos's army. Part of the Protosebastos's fleet was manned 
by Greeks and part by Westerners from among “the diverse Latin nations 
residing in Constantinople" (tOv Katt zóAtw SiapopoyevOv Aativav)” — 
Pisan and Genoese settlers doubtless comprised a significant proportion of 
those Latins as they must have had serious misgivings about the prospect of 
a change of regime in Constantinople. In an agreement with the Emperor 
Manuel in 1169 the Genoese had received fiscal privileges in Constan- 
tinople, while in 1170 they were granted a commercial district at a favour- 
able location within the Byzantine capital." Likewise, the Pisans had their 
trading privileges renewed by imperial charters in 1170.” As a result, the 
Genoese and the Pisans had managed to capitalise on the void created by the 
sudden interruption of Venetian commerce in Constantinople in 1171.” A 
change of regime which could restore their Venetian opponents to their 
privileged pre-1171 position —this is precisely what happened upon Andro- 
nikos’s assumption of power as will become clear below— was therefore an 
unwelcome prospect. 

The decision of the Italians of Constantinople to side with the Proto- 
sebastos Alexios —so much so that the well-informed Old French translator 
of William of Tyre’s Historia describes the Protosebastos as “their [the 
Italians’] leader” (leur chevetaine)?— was to result in their own destruc- 
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tion. The commander of the Protosebastos's fleet, Andronikos Kontoste- 
phanos, together with all the Greek-manned ships defected to Andronikos, 
while the Latin-manned ships were left leaderless and seem to have re- 
mained inactive.” Following Alexios's deposition, Andronikos, who was 
determined to punish the Pisans and Genoese for having supported the 
protosebastos, dispatched his elite troops into Constantinople to attack 
them.” Even William of Tyre admits that Andronikos’s “innumerable 
troops of barbarian nations" led the assault. To justify this action and de- 
fame the Pisans and Genoese in the eyes of the Greeks, whom he hoped to 
enlist in the attack, Andronikos and his Paphlagonian henchmen, as Eusta- 
thios of Thessaloniki recounts, accused the Italians of being “on the side of 
the protosebastos and the empress Xene [Maria of Antioch, regent for the 
minor Alexios II], and ... through them ... planning harm for the Greeks”.”” 
In the meantime, the families of the Pisans and Genoese fighting for the 
Protosebastos’s cause as well as all other Pisans and Genoese still in Con- 
stantinople, having been informed of the impending attack on them, began 
fleeing Constantinople embarking the Latin-manned ships. 

The French chronicler Robert of Auxerre (d. 1211) provides a brief, yet 
important account of the massacre, which is largely consistent with that of 
Eustathios. According to Robert, when Andronikos assumed power, he be- 





1182 coup, William records that Andronikos Angelos, whom the Protosebastos Alexios 
sent with a large force against the advancing Andronikos, as well as Andronikos Konto- 
stephanos, the commander (megaducas) of the Protosebastos’s fleet, were “kinsmen of 
the emperor" (imperatoris consanguineus), see Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, 63A, 
p. 1022. The Old French translator specifies that Andronikos Angelos was, in fact, 
Andronikos’s own cousin (ses cousins) while the megaducas was “also of his lineage" 
(ausi de son lignage), see Guillaume de Tyr et ses continuateurs, Il, p. 426. 
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gan a rabble-rousing campaign to stir the Greeks into taking action against 
the Latins, declaring “that the Greeks would be exterminated by the Latins, 
unless the Latins were exterminated by the Greeks". Eventually, the 
incited Greeks attacked the Latins, and a fight broke out between the two 
groups. The Greeks slaughtered the Latins or drove them out of the imperial 
capital." It is significant to note that neither Eustathios nor Robert ascribes 
the Byzantine attack on the Italian settlers to pre-existing ill will between 
them, but rather to Andronikos's propaganda. Although Choniates fails to 
mention Andronikos's accusations against the Pisans and Genoese, neither 
does he see the 1182 massacre as a product of pre-existing anti-Italian 
prejudices and sentiments. Moreover, the fact that both Eustathios and 
William of Tyre relate that the attack caught the Italians, who did not expect 
anything of the kind, completely unawares (oox dv &ríGovo nihilque tale 
verentes)" attests that the ‘anti-Latin feelings’ in Constantinople were by no 
means as strong as often asserted. The Pisan and Genoese settlers in the 
Byzantine capital were not crushed by the slow accretion of ‘anti-Latin feel- 
ings’. It was Andronikos’s accusations against them that triggered the mob’s 
attack. Besides, in 1182 the Pisans and Genoese were punished for having 
sided with the defeated party. Five years later, the same fate would befall 
those Greeks living near Constantinople and along the shores of the Sea of 
Marmara who supported Branas’s unsuccessful coup against Isaak II; with 
Isaak’s permission, the supporters of the rebel saw their houses looted and 
razed to the ground by Constantinopolitans as well as foreigners residing in 
the Byzantine capital. *? 

According to William of Tyre, the perpetrators “vented their rage more 
violently on those who wore the habit of religion and honour. They inflicted 
the worst abuses on monks and priests and killed them with excruciating 
torture". A papal legate to Constantinople was one of the victims; he was 
murdered and his head was cut off and dragged through the streets fastened 
to the tail of a dog." This episode led Angold to argue that "a religious 
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element soon entered into the massacre", since the Constantinopolitan 
populace's alleged anti-Latin sentiments that had led to the 1182 massacre 
were "rooted in the self-appointed role of the people ... as defenders of Or- 
thodoxy" 6 This statement, however, is debatable. During pogrom violence, 
excessive brutality against priests, ministers and religious leaders is fairly 
common; the reason has to do with the perpetrators’ perception of them as 
the representation of —or indeed the personification of— the persecuted 
minority, rather than with specific religious issues at stake. 

William of Tyre's claim that Greek priests and monks had participated in 
the rampages and in some cases urged “muggers and murderers” on to “the 
slaughter under promise of reward"? is another issue. The Greek ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy was profoundly distrustful of the Latins and their 
Church. Greek priests purified altars on which Latin priests celebrated mass 
while a number of Greek clerics compelled Latins who married Greeks to be 
re-baptised. The Latins felt justifiably insulted by the narrow attitude of 
the Greek Church on these issues. What is more, however, as we are 


a8 Angold, Byzantine Empire, p. 297. 


š% Michael Angold, The Fourth Crusade: Event and Context (Harlow: Longman, 2003), 
p. 45; Angold, Church and Society, p. 514. 
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York: Greekworks.com, 2005), pp. 216-17, 221 and 224-26. 

55 Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, 63A, p. 1024; William of Tyre, Deeds, II, p. 465. 

99 Moderate Greek clerics considered Latin baptism as valid: see for example the dialogues 
between the German Bishop Anselm of Havelberg and the Greek Bishop Niketas of 
Nikomedia in Anselm of Havelberg, Anticimenon: on the Unity of the Faith and the Con- 
troversies with the Greeks, trans. by Ambrose Criste and Carol Neel (Collegeville, MS: 
Cistercian Publications, 2010), pp. 208-10. However, dogmatic Greek ecclesiastics in- 
sisted Latin baptism was invalid since the Latins sometimes baptised with a single im- 
mersion in contrast to the Greeks who immersed the baptisands three times. See Tia 
M. Kolbaba, The Byzantine Lists: Errors of the Latins (Urbana, CH: University of Illi- 
nois Press, 2000), pp. 43-4 and 192, and eadem, *On the Closing of the Churches and the 
Rebaptism of Latins: Greek Perfidy or Latin Slander?', Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies 29 (2005), pp. 39—51, at pp. 42-8. Intolerant Greek clerics appear to have re- 
quired Latins who were to marry Greeks to be re-baptised. The official Greek Church, 
however, does not seem to have adopted a consistent line on the issue. I am currently pre- 
paring a monograph, Heretici, scismatici or catholici? Perceiving the Greeks in Twelfth- 
Century Latin World, dealing extensively with this subject, especially from the Latin 
standpoint. 
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informed by the anonymous compiler of the Historia de expeditione Fride- 
rici imperatoris, during the passage of Frederick Barbarossa's expedition of 
the Third Crusade through the Byzantine Empire in 1189, the very Patriarch 
of Constantinople, Dositheos (1189—91), publicly denounced the crusaders 
as dogs" P! In a letter sent to his son Henry in Germany, Frederick himself 
complained that while the German envoys were in the imperial capital, 
Dositheos “preached publicly in the church of St Sophia ... that if any Greek 
should kill a hundred pilgrims, and even if he was guilty of the murder of 
ten Greeks, he would be granted indulgence by the Lord"? Dositheos's 
being a former Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem in exile may well account 
for his fanaticism. Admittedly, in his irrational hatred of the Latins, Dosi- 
theos seems to have been the exception rather than the rule among the patri- 
archs of Constantinople.” To be sure, however, his extreme anti-Latin 
sentiments were shared by, at least, a number of the lower Greek ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy. In a letter to Duke Leopold V of Austria (1177—94), written 
during the passage of the German crusading expedition through the 
Byzantine Empire and preserved in the Chronicon of Magnus of Reichers- 
berg, Bishop Dietpold of Passau reported that “the Greeks are calling us 
heretics. Clerics and monks are making life very difficult for us both 
through words and deeds”. This background information attests to the 





cum commentariis glossatorum, ed. by Antonio García y García, Series A: Monumenta 
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Fourth Crusade and its Consequences, la IVe Croisade et ses conséquences. Proceedings 
of an International Conference Organized by the Academy of Athens and Held March 
9-12, 2004, ed. by Angeliki E. Laiou (Paris: P. Lethielleux, 2005), pp. 111-22, at 
pp. 112-15. 
Historia de expeditione Friderici imperatoris, in Quellen zur Geschichte des Kreuzzuges 
Kaiser Friedrichs I, ed. by Anton Chroust, MGH Scriptores rerum Germanicarum, nova 
series 5 (Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1928), pp. 1-115, at p. 49; and The Cru- 
sade of Frederick Barbarossa: The History of the Expedition of the Emperor Frederick 
and Related Texts, trans. by G. H. Loud (Farnham; Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2010), 
pp. 33-134, at p. 77. 
The letter is reproduced in the Historia de expeditione Friderici imperatoris, pp. 40-43, 
at p. 43; Crusade of Frederick Barbarossa, p. 72. This information is repeated by the an- 
onymous compiler of the Historia de expeditione Friderici imperatoris, p. 49, and 
Crusade of Frederick Barbarossa, p. 17. 
55 Angold, Church and Society, p. 506. 
?' Magnus of Reichersberg, Chronicon, ed. by Wilhelm Wattenbach, MGH SS 17 (Han- 
nover: Impensis Bibliopolii Hahniani, 1861), pp. 439—534, at p. 510: Greci hereticos nos 
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plausibility of William of Tyre’s claim that Greek priests and monks had 
participated in the 1182 massacre. Undeniably, the pogrom gave them the 
opportunity to satisfy their own near-hysterical hatred for the Latins and the 
Roman Church. 

Unique information in William of Tyre’s narrative is that a large number 
of Italians were sold as slaves following the 1182 pogrom. As the historian 
explains, “those [Greeks], who seemed to be merciful to those [Italians] 
who had fled to them for refuge and to whom they had given hope of safety, 
[eventually] sold them into perpetual slavery among the Turks and other 
infidels”. Choniates informs us that a number of the persecuted Pisans and 
Genoese flowed towards the houses of the Byzantine nobility seeking 
asylum, yet it is highly unlikely that members of the Greek elite sub- 
sequently participated in the alleged slave-trading. Choniates records that, 
during the pogrom, a number of Italians also "scattered randomly through- 
out the city". Some of them possibly found asylum with Greeks, who 
eventually enslaved and sold a number of the refugees to slave traders. In 
general, however, William’s allegation that Greeks were ‘merciful’ to Ital- 
ians and gave them ‘hope of safety’, only to subsequently sell them as 
slaves makes no real sense. Overall, we should remain extremely sceptical 
of the reliability of William’s testimony since it is not corroborated by any 
other contemporary account. 


The Attack of 1187 


It was only five years after the 1182 pogrom that a new attack on the Italian 
settlers in Constantinople occurred. In 1187, Alexios Branas’s coup against 
Isaak was suppressed by an army of Greek and mercenary troops. The 
mercenary troops consisted mainly of two hundred fifty knights and five 





appellant. Clerici et monachi dictis et factis maxime nos persequuntur; Crusade of 
Frederick Barbarossa, pp. 152-53. 

95 Guillaume de Tyr, Chronique, 63A, p. 1024; William of Tyre, Deeds, II, p. 465. Accord- 
ing to William, “more than four thousand [Italians] are said to have been delivered to 
barbarian nations for a price" [emphasis added]. The very fact that William uses the word 
dicuntur indicates that even he himself distrusted the incredible figure of four thousand 
—a figure obviously rumoured in the Latin East. 


" Choniates, Historia, p. 251; Choniates, City of Byzantium, p. 141. 
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hundred foot soldiers raised “from among the Latins in Constantinople". A 
chaotic situation followed the suppression of the coup. During the night 
after his victory Isaak granted permission to maltreat those of the peasants 
near the city and those of the inhabitants along the shores of the Sea of 
Marmara who had gone over to Branas.” The situation soon got out of con- 
trol and at dawn on the following day some of the Latin troops and, to use 
Choniates's words, “the vulgar and poor herd of the city and its environs” 
(tò &yeXoiov Kai mtwyedov zAfj9og tfjg TOAEMS koi TH népi) attacked in- 
discriminately property in the imperial capital's suburbs.” Choniates de- 
Scribes the accident in graphic detail: 


What evil did they not perpetrate? They razed buildings ... searched 
through the holy monasteries, removed sacred furniture, desecrated holy 
vessels, showed no reverence for the venerable grey hair of the monks, 
disregarded virtue which even the enemy knew how to honour, and, to 
make a long story short, they ill-treated those they attacked in any way. 
Many who grumbled because their homes had been stripped were punished 
with death. ° 


It would not be unreasonable to believe that a number of the rioters were 
some of those of the lower strata of the Constantinopolitan society (pħàaðpor 
kal mepiéCio1) living in the socially disadvantaged inner-city areas (tv 
oixstay mapéPvotoy),'°' who had earlier supported Branas's coup un- 
doubtedly in the hope of plunder. 

The day after the riot, the working class of Constantinople (zóAeoG 
xElpovaxtikdv), having ostensibly decided to avenge the misdeeds, pro- 
ceeded to march towards the quarters of the Italian settlers in the Byzantine 
capital? It should be noted here that upon his assumption of power in 
1182, Andronikos released all the Venetians imprisoned in the Byzantine 





°% Choniates, Historia, pp. 383-84; Choniates, City of Byzantium, p. 211: and 1àv Kath 


nod .. Aativoy innétag nepi tobc dig éxatòv Kai nevtýkovta ... Kai melodc mevta- 
Kooíovc. 

Choniates, Historia, p. 391; and Choniates, City of Byzantium, p. 215. 

Ibid. Brand and Angold argued that the mob attacked wealth and property in Con- 
stantinople: Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, p. 83; Angold, Byzantine Empire, 
pp. 301-02. This is due to misinterpretation of the verb &&etctv. Moreover, the sub- 
sequent order of events shows that Brand’s and Angold's reading of the text is incorrect. 
Choniates, Historia, p. 391; Choniates, City of Byzantium, p. 215. 

Choniates, Historia, pp. 389-90; Choniates, City of Byzantium, p. 214. 

Choniates, Historia, p. 392; Choniates, City of Byzantium, p. 215. 
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Empire and restored the Venetian quarter to its former owners. The Venet- 
ians began re-establishing themselves in large number in their quarter in 
Constantinople in the autumn of 1183, even though it was only in February 
1187, under the reign of Isaak, that diplomatic relations between Byzantium 
and Venice were renewed — three exceptionally generous chrysobulls were 
issued by Isaak in favour of Venice in February 1187 while a fourth im- 
perial charter was signed in June 1189.'° Although formal relations be- 
tween Byzantium and the other two major Italian powers, Pisa and Genoa, 
were restored only five years later —in February and April 1192 respective- 
ly— a small number of Pisan and Genoese merchants had resumed their 
commercial activity in the Byzantine Empire sometime between 1182 and 
1192, some of them even returning to Constantinople before 1186, probably 


upon the overthrow of Andronikos in 1185.* 
Choniates relates that the Latins who went on the rampage in the suburbs 


of Constantinople after the suppression of Branas’s coup “had ... done the 
worst to their Roman neighbours outside the city".? It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether Italian settlers in the imperial capital were among those 
‘Latins’ who participated in the plundering; rather, the perpetrators must 
have been Latin mercenaries. Choniates, therefore, deplores the attack of the 
working class of Constantinople on the quarters of the Italians that followed 
the riot. He denounces it as driven by “irrational anger" (Ovuòç GAoyog) and 
reveals that the real motivation behind it was “love of the money belonging 
to others” (tv dAXotpíov ... Époc ypnpácov).'* 


Gathered in bands and companies [the mob] burst in upon the houses of the 
Latin nations like a stormy torrent ... [believing] that they would expel the 
Latins from their dwellings with little trouble and with impunity seize 





103 Jacoby, ‘Italian Privileges’, p. 356; Madden, ‘Venice’s Hostage Crisis’, pp. 103-04; 
Brown, ‘Venetian Quarter’, pp. 86-87; Nicol, Byzantium and Venice, pp. 108-14 and 
116-17. 

Li Jacoby, ‘Italian Privileges’, pp. 358, 361-62 and 364; Nicol, Byzantium and Venice, 
p. 119; Fotheringham, ‘Genoa and the Fourth Crusade’, p. 28; Brand, Byzantium Con- 
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whatever treasure was stored within as they had done at Andronikos's time 
[1182] (Gonep Katt tobc xpóvovc Avdpovixov ównenpáyaci). 7 


This evidence also attests to the fact that the rioters in 1182 were approxi- 
mately of the same social stratum as the ones in 1187, and a most important 
motive for both assaults was the brutish desire to loot. In 1187, however, the 
mob was not backed by a formidable army of Paphlagonians. The Italians, 
putting on their armour, fended off the unarmed attackers and killed a 
number of them." Choniates makes no attempt to mask his utter contempt 
for the rioters, whom he describes as a “tumultuous crowd of commoners” 
(tiic ... TOV Gyopaiwv ovvdpopiic), a “vulgar mob" (&yeXoioc óxXoc), and a 
"stream of promiscuous rabble” (tv EvyKAvS@v odpporav).!° A contrib- 
utory factor in the aggressive behaviour and violence of the crowd was al- 
cohol: as Choniates informs us, most of the rioters were “drunk with wine” 
(oi meiotor 5& Kai olvógAvyeg Svtec).!!° The indisputable relationship 
between alcohol and violence has been demonstrated by numerous modern 
studies.''' Moreover, the crowd’s "irrational anger” mentioned by Choniates 
was undoubtedly exacerbated by alcohol. Thirst for plunder as well as ex- 
cessive alcohol consumption seem to have played a more important part 
than anything else in the attack on the quarters of the Italians. 

After being fended off and even suffering losses, the attacking crowd re- 
treated. However, the workers (tov ómoyeipofíotov Aaóv) determined to 
avenge themselves on the Italians and returned to the assault early the 
following day, this time *armed with weapons" but even drunker than the 
previous day: "indeed, they were heavier with wine than are wine kegs", 
reports Choniates."? The Italians, with the mediation of envoys from the 
Emperor Isaak, easily outmanoeuvred the drunken crowd. Having dressed 
the corpses of the rioters killed the previous day in Italian clothes, they 
persuaded the workers to retreat by convincing them that the Italians had 
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already suffered enough casualties.''* The “rabble” (tog obppaKas), as 
Choniates contemptuously describes the rioters, being completely drunk, 
were easily duped and withdrew.''* The ease with which the attacks of 1187 
were repelled bears witness to the fact that these, far from being, as usually 
thought, carefully orchestrated, were unpremeditated and unorganized. 
Although Choniates, being a member of the learned class, may well ex- 
hibit a degree of bias against lower social strata, his evidence, nevertheless, 
is still on the whole reliable since it is true that prejudice and hostility are 
more common among the lower social echelons, now as in the twelfth cen- 
tury.'^ Moreover, workers and other people of lower status represented the 
overwhelming majority of a medieval city’s population and therefore their 
shares of serious violent crime were naturally much larger than those of 
upper-class people. In an in-depth study of violence in Venice between 1324 
and 1406, which probably represents the most systematic analysis of the 
social status of pre-modern violent offenders, Guido Ruggiero was able to 
identify the social class of 1,629 offenders dealt with by the secular judicial 
authorities. He could thus distinguish four groups in Venetian society, for 
which he has provided estimates of their approximate share of the total po- 
pulation. The higher echelons of Venetian society consisted of two groups: 
the nobility, a group with access to political power, which constituted some 
4 percent of the population, and the group of ‘important people’, which 
comprised civil servants, professional people (doctors, lawyers, or pro- 
fessors), and merchants, and made up about 10 percent. As in the case of the 
upper class, the lower social ranks also comprised of two groups: the large 
group of workers and artisans, such as labourers in the glass and textile 
industry, bakers, butchers, shoemakers, and ship and marine-related 
workers, who may have accounted for 75 percent of the population, and the 
marginal people, namely beggars, vagabonds, and petty servants, who may 
have totalled about 8 percent. It is thus not surprising that 86 percent of the 
recorded murders were committed by the lower classes, given that these 





"3 Tid. 

!^ Thid. 

!5 See Robert Chazan, Medieval Stereotypes and Modern Anti-Semitism (Berkeley; London: 
University of California Press, 1997), pp. 78-85, especially p. 82: Chazan demonstrated 
that twelfth-century Jewish writers recorded prejudice and hostility as emanating from 
the lower social strata. 
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groups represented 83 percent of the total population." The picture in 
twelfth-century Constantinople must have been somewhat comparable. Be- 
sides, as Ruggiero pointed out, “for workers and those below them violence 
was a way of life" at the time." It is therefore safe enough to trust Choni- 
ates's testimony that the rioters who attacked the Italian residents of Con- 
stantinople consisted of workers and other people from the lower classes 
living in the imperial capital.!"* 


The Attack of 1203 


It was sixteen years after the assaults of 1187 that an attack on the Italian 
settlers in the Byzantine capital occurred again. The Fourth Crusade, mainly 
consisting of northern French and Venetians, diverted to Constantinople to 
place Alexios, the son of the deposed Isaak, on the Byzantine throne. Slight- 
ly before or probably exactly on 17 August 1203, just one month after the 
successful restoration of Isaak to the throne of Byzantium, the Con- 
stantinopolitan mob attacked the Italian quarters of the imperial capital.''? 
The motives for this attack seem to have been the ongoing menacing pre- 
sence of the Venetian-French army and fleet outside Constantinople, the 
heavy taxation imposed by Alexios IV (1203-04) to acquire the necessary 
sums of money he owed his allies for placing him on the throne, and the 
despoilment of churches and monasteries to the same end.'? Although for 
all these acts the crusaders were responsible, the Constantinopolitan mob 
nonetheless blamed the 'Latins' collectively and therefore targeted the 


116 Guido Ruggiero, Violence in Early Renaissance Venice (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers 


University Press, 1980), pp. 55-121; and Manuel Eisner, ‘Long-Term Historical Trends 
in Violent Crime’, Crime and Justice 30 (2003), pp. 83-142, at pp. 115-16. 

Ruggicro, Violence in Early Renaissance Venice, pp. 95 and 106. 
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least disadvantaged group by his regime: Choniates, Historia, pp. 349-50; Choniates, 
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‘Latin’ Italian settlers as scapegoats. The mob’s thirst and hope for plunder 
must have also been a contributory factor in the attack. Choniates condemns 
“the vulgar rabble of the city” (td yvdaitov otigos tig 1óAcoc) for having 
“senselessly razed to the ground and reduced to ashes the dwellings of the 
Western nations ... making no distinction between friend and foe".! The 
enemies were, at least nominally, the Venetians, even though, in actual fact, 
there is no evidence to suggest that the Venetian settlers in Constantinople 
had collaborated with their fellow citizens who besieged Constantinople in 
July 1203. The friends were the Pisans, who not only “had chosen Constan- 
tinople [as their home]",'? but had also naturally thrown in their lot with the 
Emperor Alexios III (1195-1203) in July 1203, when the Venetians arrived 
outside the walls of Constantinople backing Prince Alexios’s claim to the 
throne. ? The Amalfitans, who resided in the Pisan quarter as they did not 
have a quarter of their own, were also among the ‘friends’ attacked by the 
Constantinopolitan mob. According to Choniates, the merchants of Amalfi 
had been “nurtured in Roman [i.e. Byzantine] customs" (ij0gotv évteOpap- 
uévoi Popaikoic), ^ a statement attesting to the fact that the Amalfitans had 
been successfully assimilated into Byzantine culture. 

The mob responsible for the attack on the Italians in August 1203 must 
have consisted of people of about the same socio-economic groups as in the 
attacks of 1182 and 1187. Although resentment towards Alexios IV and the 
crusaders must have been widespread, the Constantinopolitan elite was 
aware that the Italian settlers in the city were not responsible for the cru- 
saders' actions. People from other social strata, presumably merchants and 
tradesmen, do not even seem to have viewed the crusaders' presence with 
misgivings, at least before the destructive fire of 19-20 August; rather they 
appear to have attempted to benefit from the increased need for goods and 
services due to the presence of the crusading army. Thus, "the Greeks and 
the French were on very friendly terms with each other in all things", re- 
counts the well-informed Frankish nobleman and chronicler Geoffrey of 
Villehardouin, 5 





v Choniates, Historia, p. 552; Choniates, City of Byzantium, p. 302. 
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Following the Constantinopolitan mob's attack on them and the de- 
struction of their houses, a wave of Italian inhabitants of Constantinople left 
the city and sought refuge in the crusading camp in Galata. Amongst them 
were Pisans and Amalfitans, who, as Choniates records, “disgusted by this 
wickedness and thoughtlessness", i.e. the Constantinopolitan mob's attack 
on them, departed for Galata, ^where the enemy [the Venetians and the 
French] was encamped”.'° There, “they shared tent and table with their 
former adversaries, and with one mind they agreed on all things". '?" 

The rage of the Italian refugees had to find an outlet. Moreover, having 
lost their properties, the Italians needed cash. Thus, on 19 August a group of 
Pisans, Venetians, and Flemish raided a mosque outside the walls of Con- 
stantinople, "confident that the monies of the Saracens were a windfall and 
treasure trove waiting to be taken", according to Choniates, who also related 
in detail a disastrous series of events inaugurated by the attack on the 
mosque.'?* Several Greeks readily came to the assistance of the Muslims 
who had been assailed.? To defend themselves, the withdrawing West- 
erners set fire to the mosque. Some of them entered Constantinople through 
the open gates and, “having taken up positions in a great many locations” 
(Katt mAeiotous 8uxoxávrec tóxovc), set buildings ablaze.'*° The speed with 
which the arsonists acted and their success in razing key buildings attest to 
their good knowledge of the city of Constantinople. The perpetrators must 
have been Italian refugees seeking revenge for the destruction of their pro- 
perty and goods. 

What followed the arsonists’ action was, to use Madden's remark, “one 
of the most destructive urban fires in human history". ! The fire burned for 
two days and two nights, leaving around 40,000 Constantinopolitans home- 





"26 Choniates, Historia, p. 552; Choniates, City of Byzantium, p. 302. 
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128 Choniates, Historia, p. 553-55; and Choniates, City of Byzantium, pp. 302-04. 
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less.'22 Fearful of reprisals, a second wave of Italian residents of Con- 
stantinople left the capital and departed for the crusading camp in Galata 
with their families and belongings.” According to Villehardouin, “later on, 
it proved to be of great advantage to the pilgrims [i.e. the crusaders] that 
these had crossed over”.'** Although Villehardouin claims that “all the Lat- 
ins living in Constantinople ... dared no longer to remain therein", his 
statement is contradicted by Choniates’s account, which, as noted above, 
demonstrates that a number of Venetian settlers, including the Venetian who 
helped Choniates, remained in Constantinople, in hiding, during the crusad- 
ing attack on the city in April 1204. 

Admittedly, it was only to be expected that the events of August 1203 
would generate outright hatred between Greeks and Latins, not only Italians 





132 Russell estimates that no more than 50,000 Constantinopolitans were left homeless as a 
result of the three fires that swept the city in 1203-04, Russell, Late Ancient and Medi- 
eval Populations, p. 99. The first fire (17-18 July 1203) destroyed approximately 125 
acres, the second (19-20 August 1203) 450 acres, and the third (12-13 April 1204) 25 
acres, Thomas F. Madden, ‘The Fires of the Fourth Crusade in Constantinople, 1203- 
1204: A Damage Assessment’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 84/85 (1992), pp. 72-93. There- 
fore, those left homeless as a consequence of the fire of 19-20 August were no more than 
40,000. Madden, who puts the population of Constantinople between 400,000 and 
1,000,000, asserted that 100,000 citizens lost their homes in the fire of 19-20 August and 
another 30,000 people were left homeless as a result of the first and third fires. Madden’s 
figures are vastly inflated. See also above, n. 46. 

133 Geoffrey de Villehardouin, La Conquête de Constantinople, p. 146. Villehardouin claims 
that the refugees numbered some 15,000. This figure, however, is inflated. See also 
Jacoby, ‘The Greeks of Constantinople under Latin Rule’, p. 54, The German chronicler 
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distance in space and the latter in time from the events taking place in Constantinople in 
1203-04, misdated the departure of the Italians, saying it occurred during the siege of 
Constantinople in 1204. The two chroniclers erroneously report that the Italians were de- 
ported by the Greeks as they were suspected of conspiring with the besieging crusaders. 
Gunther of Pairis, Hystoria Constantinopolitana, ed. by Peter Orth (Hildesheim: Weid- 
mann, 1994), p. 156; idem, The Capture of Constantinople: the ‘Hystoria Constantino- 
politana’ of Gunther of Pairis, trans. by Alfred J. Andrea (Philadelphia, PA: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1997), p. 107; Georgios Akropolites, Chronike Syngraphe, ed. 
and trans, by Spyros E. Spyropoulos (Thessaloniki: Zetros, 2004), pp. 82-83; George 
Akropolites, The History: Introduction, Translation and Commentary, trans. by Ruth 
Macrides (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), pp. 110-11. 

B+ Geoffrey de Villehardouin, La Conquête de Constantinople, p. 146. See also Akropolites, 
Chronike Syngraphe, pp. 82-3; Akropolites, The History, p. 111. Akropolites records 
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but also Franks; indeed, “thus was there discord between the Franks and the 
Greeks, who were never again on such friendly terms as they had been 
before”,!*° records Villehardouin. There were, however, exceptions: the case 
of Choniates and his Venetian friends bears testimony to the fact that in- 
dividuals from both the Greek and Italian groups, who had lived together 
over a number of years and were linked by business and even marriage ties, 
were able to perceive and respond to each other not as undifferentiated 
members of an enemy group but as individuals, who were friends and as- 
sociates despite their ethnicity. 


Conclusion 


Convivencia or conflict? This is the central question of this paper to which, 
following our investigation, we can answer convivencia. A convivencia, 
however, which did not exclude moments of unrest, such as 1182, 1187, and 
1203. As David Nirenberg rightly argued, convivencia, a Spanish word 
meaning ‘living together’, does not necessarily “designate only harmonious 
coexistence”, even if “it has in fact acquired this meaning among certain 
historians who have romanticised the concept". Indeed, conflict and vio- 
lence were an “aspect of the coexistence of majority and minorities”,!** not 
its very antithesis. 

Specifically in twelfth-century Constantinople, outbreaks of violence 
against the Italian settlers in the city were themselves tightly bound in time. 
Besides, far from simply being the result of Byzantine “blind hatred for the 
Latins",'? these episodes of violence occurred in certain contexts. In 1182, 
it was Andronikos's propaganda campaign against the Pisans and Genoese 
that triggered the attack of the Greek mob. Nevertheless, had the rioters not 
been accompanied by Andronikos's murderous troops, the attack would 
hardly have turned into a massacre. In 1187, it was the Latin troops' 
plundering on the outskirts of Constantinople following the suppression of 
Branas's coup that prompted the riots. In 1203, it was the obtrusive hover- 
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ing presence of the French army and, particularly, the Venetian war fleet 
outside Constantinople, as well as the heavy taxation to pay the crusaders 
the money due to them. It must be further added that these attacks were not 
the work of all Greeks in Constantinople, but only of the lower and dis- 
advantaged socio-economic groups of the Byzantine capital, together with 
common criminals, with which the large metropolis abounded. These 
groups’ appetite for plunder, which on many occasions did not even spare 
Greek houses or churches, was a very important contributory factor in all 
attacks on the Italians. Furthermore, at least in 1187, violence was speci- 
fically associated with alcohol consumption. 

This study does not aim to dismiss the episodes of violence between 
Greeks and Italians as unimportant, but to demonstrate that they were atypi- 
cal and their causes mainly contingent. Scholars ought neither to over- 
emphasize these moments nor string them together into a longue durée of 
‘blind hatred for the Latins’, which allegedly led directly to the Latin con- 
quest of Constantinople in 1204. Those who do so risk suppressing the *ab- 
normality’ of such events and disregarding the lengthy periods of peaceful 
Byzantine-Italian convivencia that separated them. 
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Re-Constructing Armenia: Strategies of Co-Existence 
amongst Christians and Muslims in the Thirteenth Century* 


Peering out from Constantinople, Armenia! appears geographically on the 
eastern periphery of the Byzantine Empire; however, from a strategic per- 
spective, the region often constituted the center of military conflict between 
the Christian and Islamic worlds. It also embodied a border zone in which 
varied Christian and Muslim populations engaged in dynamic, if tense, 
cultural interaction. As such, it provides a fitting analogy to early medieval 
Spain.” The period between the Seljiiq and Mongol invasions of Armenia 
(c. 1050-1250) witnessed an intensification of such interaction due to the 
profound and complex political, demographic, and social transformations 
that occurred during that time. There is no question of whether co-existence 
or a type of convivencia? existed in Armenia during this period; political and 
demographic realities insured that no ethno-religious political entity was 
able to fully monopolize either the political or cultural discourse on a large 
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This essay uses the term Armenia mainly as a geographic, rather than political, entity 
corresponding generally to the area known as ‘Greater Armenia’ bordered by Cappadocia 
to the west, the Kur river to the north, Caspiane to the east, and the Jazirah to the south. 
Although an autonomous Armenian polity did emerge under Georgian sovereignty at the 
very end of the twelfth century, there was no political entity termed ‘Armenia’ that en- 
compassed this territory after the collapse of the royal kingdoms by the middle of the 
eleventh century. The adjectival form ‘Armenian’ refers either to that geographic unit, or 
to the institutions, language, and culture associated with the ethnic group that identified 
itself as ‘Armenian’ (Arm. Hay). 

See the seminal work of Angus MacKay, Spain in the Middle Ages: From Frontier to 
Empire, 1000-1500 (New York: St Martin’s Press, 1977), pp. 1-5. 

In this essay, I understand A. Castro’s term convivencia to signify a practical modality of 
co-existence between different religious and ethnic groups that neither prejudices nor 
presumes modern notions of tolerance or of multiculturalism. For a useful summary of 
the debate surrounding this term in Spanish studies, see Thomas Glick, Islamic and 
Christian Spain in the Early Middle Ages (Princeton, NJ: Princeton UP, 1979), pp. 1-13. 
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